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for the adornment of the park. It will be one of the 
best legacies of the Centennial Exposition, if Memorial 
Hall can be left as a permanent gallery under the care 
of this admirable association. . The School of Design 
for Women is accomplishing much in promoting the 
best interests of art education, and has the promise of 
great future usefulness. There are other institutions 
that ought to be mentioned, but I can not undertake 
at once to enumerate them all. Neither can I prop- 
erly refrain from saying, in conclusion, that the circu- 
lation of The Aldine is having a noticeable ejffect in 
cultivating correct taste, and affording those who care 
to learn, an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the works of the masters in art, reproduced in a man- 
ner worthy of the originals. — John V. Sears. 



THE FROLIC OF THE SNOW. 



A NEW ENGLAND PICTURE. 



THE SNOW-FALL. 

Silently, swiftly down it fell, 

Covering the bare fields over ; 
Guarding so tenderly and well, 

The hiding of grass and clover. 

It hovered where the old elms stood, 
Penciled clear in lines of beauty ; 

It crowned each twig with a feath'ry hood — 
Artistic fulfillment of duty. 

Over the rest of sainted bands 
It spread a countei-pane pearly ; 

Firs and spruces wave ghostly hands 
In the morning gray and early. 

In the clear sunrise the forest seems 

A cathedral grand, uplifted. 
As through its corridors golden beams 

From its towers are flashed and sifted. 

The hill-tops, clothed with new robes white, 
Their heads to the sky upraising, 

With the valleys at their feet unite 
In a silent chorus of praising. 

So clean and pure, so saintly fair. 

Is earth in her white, white wrapping. 

Can eager life, with its stain and care, 
Be just for a season napping ? 



NOTES OF preparation. 

Hark ! what sounds greet the list'ning ear? 

Neighbor calling out to neighbor : 
The busy life all again astir : 

Man going forth to his labor. 

The white-homed oxen toss their heads, 
As they plow out the drifted highways ; 

Ruddy-faced urchins fling and toss 
The crystals about in the by-ways. 

The jingling sleigh-bells' merry chime, 

On the crisp, keen air outringing. 
Whisks to a bound the youthful pulsCj 

The hours with joyfulness winging ! 

" I move for a ride ! " cries Paul McKay, 

Flinging balls to regions upper ; 
" A glorious ride with the girls, I say. 

And a right-down royal supper ! " 

'* Seconded ! carried ! unanimous vote ! " 
Cries his friend, old Judge Gray's Harry : 

" We'll ask all the neighborhood boys to join : 
But, McKay, what girl will you carry? " 

Paul glanced, half askance, at his querying friend. 
Then spoke in a low voice, slyly, 
" You're all settled, yourself, of course, old Hal? 
You'll take little Anna Smiley ? " 

" All settled? Why yes, of course, friend Paul, 
Don't mate me off" in a hurry ! 
I see your drift — two words for yourself! 
Queen Mabel is yours — don't worry ! " 

"■ Many thanks ! " said Paul, with an inward sigh, 

" And yours is the sweet May-flower ! " 
" A star for him — a bloom for me," 

Laughed Hal, " Oh ! generous dower ! " 



THE RIDE BY MOONLIGHT. 

The sun with royal grace withdrew 
Behind an amber-hued curtain, 

Just backward flinging a golden glow, 
Making glorious nightfall certain ! 



Old Boreas piped in all his winds. 

E'en the puffy little breezes. 
And marshaled them off" to northern caves. 

Where he ever roars and wheezes ! 

The big round moon rolled up the sky, 
Where the stars, in Asian splendor, 

Through the clear ether brightly gazed 
With a yearning light and tender. 

A perfect, grand. New England night ! 

All the land a crystal palace ! 
Beauty poured out broadcast, everywhere. 

From an overflowing chalice. 

All the horses in the town are out. 

Of every shade of mettle. 
Prancing, pawing, rushing about the streets,. 

Preliminaries to settle. 

" You may conjugate the verb * to love,' 
In all of its moods and tenses," 
Says the Judge to his wife, *'but snow's the beat. 
For drivmg boys from their senses ! " 

In every house is a pleasant stir. 

Wrapping up, all making ready ; 
The tripping about of youthful feet ; 

Calm movements of matrons steady ! 

Each sleigh is packed with soapstones hot. 

And piled with buff'aloes shaggy ; 
This one swift drawn by a sleek, smooth steed. 

And that, by a farm-horse scraggy ! 

The Town House Square is the rendezvous. 
And thither they all prance gayly. 
" Oh ! my stars ! " little Jessie Greenough lisps, 
" Who's with Dick, but Prudence Bailey ! " 

The roll is called, and responded to 
With keen words and ringing laughter ; 

The teams dash off" at a headlong speed. 
As if the Old Nick was after ! 

Into line at length they settle down. 
Speed alone giving right to places : — 

A panorama of youthful forms. 
And of rosy, love-lit faces. 

Magnificent steeds are old Judge Grey's, 
Striking out in a princely manner ; 

And, on the cushions by Harry's side 
Blooms the sweet May-blossom, Anna ! 

On they speed — Hal Grey at the very head ; 

Glancing round, now and then, but shyly, 
To the seat at the rear, where Paul McKay 

Sits close beside Mabel Smiley ! 

They say Cupid's blind, the sly young rogue. 

And shooteth at random merely : 
He's no respecter of persons, sure, 

And twists things about, right queerly ! 

A game of criss-cross, now, he plays. 

Here and there his arrows flitting. 
From where Queen Mabel by Paul McKay, 

And Anna by Harry is sitting. 

The music of glad, young voices, far 

In laughter and song, commingles 
With cling, clang, clong, of old farm bells. 

And the new strings' silv'ry jingles. 

On, on they dash o'er the open glade. 
Where the moonbeams flash and glisten ! 

Creep, slowly creep, through the solemn shade ; 
The pines stop whispering to listen — 

To listen to such sweet stories, told, 

In the main by heart -beats and glances ; 

An exclamation-point now and then. 
Such as every love-tale enhances ! 



THE AMBROSIAL SUPPER. 

To the hotel door they grandly sweep. 
Overflowing with youth and pleasure. 

The air maddens heads like new-pressed wine ; 
And they've drunk, in fullest measure ! 

The enchanted feast that follows on. 
Baffles all the painting of fiction : 

Were ever breathed such loyal toasts 
With such eloquent grace of diction ? 

Yet, save in those memories, gay and young. 

They can be repeated — never ! 
The sparkling bead on amber wine. 

In uncorking, flees forever ! 



THE TIP-OVER. 

Then the homeward drive, subduing, sweet. 
With the full moon thrilling and calming ; 

The ghost of day seems to linger still 
In a purer and fairer embalming. 

On they slip. Now, a song is rippling forth. 

And now some mirth-stirring sally ! 
What's this ? Ah, Harry Grey's flying sleigh 

Upset in a rough-drifted valley ! 

Hal is nicely tossed and tumbled about. 
To his plunging steeds still clinging : 
*'0h! Harry, Harry ! " Queen Mabel screams. 
Her voice, in its terror, sharp ringing. 

Hal hears the scream — his heart gives a bound ; 

In a moment his team is righted ; 
And back he flies to where Mabel stands, 

All trembling, pale and aff"righted. 

He holds her hand with an eager grasp, 
His eyes full of love's revealing, 
" They've left us out in the cold," he laughs. 
Looking down where Paul is kneeling. 

He's drawn Anna forth from the heap of robes. 
And seated her there on a cushion, 
" She bears it quite well, I think," says Hal, 
" And seems to enjoy the position ! " 

When the party at length moves on again, 

Cupid plays no criss-cross slyly ; 
For Mabel is tucked beside Hal Grey, 

And Paul with sweet Anna Smiley ! 

Oft dangers, fancied or real, will right 

A most dismal and cruel blunder ; 
But how Paul and Harry their sweethearts swapped. 

Was more than a nine days' wonder. 

" You may conjugate the verb *to love^' 
In all of its moods and tenses," 
Says his wife to the Judge, " but snow's the beat 
For bringing girls to their senses ! " 

Then, ho ! for New England's winter time ! 

And, ho ! for the merry bells jingling ! 
The cling, clang, clong, and the silv'ry chime 

Of happy young voices commingling ! 

- F. A. Blaisdell. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 



Neumuehlen, on the River Elbe. 

Few more pleasing pictures are to be found, in a 
long search, than that with which the distinguished 
marine painter, E. Oesterley, Jr., supplies us, in the 
view of Neumuehlen, lying on the river Elbe, not far 
from Altona, and only a short distance from the great 
German sea-port of Hamburg. Though by no means 
numerous as to inhabitants, Neumuehlen (in English, 
''New Mills") is one of the most beautiful spots on 
that celebrated river, has many of the handsome resi- 
dences of the Hamburghers who wish to find rurality 
without going far from their business-centre, and in 
the summer is one of the favorite bathing-places of 
that whole section of North Germany (as the wheeled 
bathing-machines, in the picture, give abundant evi- 
dence). An exceedingly fine ghmpse is this of the 
wooded heights of the Elbe, with the rural hamlet 
and some of the mills proper for the name, in the 
foreground ; the boats and beach-loitering of the sum- 
mer so well displayed, yet nearer to the spectator ; and 
in the distance the shipping of the port of Altona 
filling up the background, and blending the rural and 
the practical as they are not often blended in art, but 
as they very often coine into juxtaposition in the real 
world of strange blendings and equally odd opposites. 
Decidedly, the Hamburghers and Altonians have a 
very pretty little ''Staten Island, '' with a dash of the 
''Coney Island " to give it a flavor, in Neumuehlen ; 
and decidedly this noble representation does the 
theme full justice. 

Folding the Flock. 

We have heretofore given illustrations of the pictur- 
esque and interesting old city of Numberg, or Nurem- 
berg, as we know it. "Folding the Flock'' repre- 
sents a scene in the vicinity of that ancient town, and 
gives a characteristic incident of the rural life of the 




neighborhood. The original painting, by Weber, was 
studied in 1872, and is now in the gallery of the 
Nuremberg Museum ; but the painter has followed 
the example of many others, and has made his home 
in America. His studio is on Chestnut Street, above 
Thirteenth, Philadelphia. The transcription of this 
picture was made by the hand of the artist, and the 
full value of the original is reproduced, so far as it is 
possible to give color and substance in black and 
white. How far that is possible, only those who will 
take the trouble to examine a good print closely and 
carefully as its merit deserves, can be aware. 

The worth of this work, aside from its representa- 
tive interest, will be found in its purity and delicacy 
of sentiment. The ideas engendered by the incident 
of the piece — taking home the sheep at nightfall — 
are ingenuously made dominant throughout the com- 



FOLDING THE FLOCK. — C. P. Weber. 

position, harmonizing the features of the landscape 
and the few accessory details, so that all contribute to 
confirm the intended impression. It will be observed 
that the means employed are very simple and truthful. 
There is no meretricious striving after dramatic effects : 
a faithful study of a country lane, with a few sheep fol- 
lowing an old peasant, is all we see, and yet the pic- 
ture makes plain a touching and tender meaning. It 
will be remembered that some of the most impressive 
lessons of the Scriptures are conveyed by use of the 
humble figure here portrayed — that of the careful and 
faithful shepherd. 

Henbach Park. 

The region included by the boundaries of Thuringia 
and the Franconian division of Bavaria, is the heart 
of the river system of Eastern Europe. Within this 



comparatively small area arise important tributaries 
of the Rhine and the Elbe, flowing northward and 
westward, and of the mighty Danube, flowing south- 
ward and eastward ; the water-ways extending from 
this centre through Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Holland and the German Empire, and through Aus- 
tria, Turkey and Southwestern Russia. An elevated 
country, studded with hills and mountains ; traversed 
by irregular winding valleys ; abounding in springs 
and threaded by brooks and streams ; belted by broad 
areas of original forest, and enriched with green pas- 
ture lands and sunny farms. 

The Franconian highlands of Bavaria are penetrated 
by the Main and its branches, the Rother Main ex- 
tending eastward even into Bohemia. Above Frank- 
fort, the Main is comparatively little known to tour- 
ists, the ordinary guide-book routes seldom reaching 
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to AsclialTensbur^^ And yet the Upper Main is one 
of the most beautiful rivers in Europe. Every ele- 
ment of the picturesque is found in its scenery : pretty 
villages, placid meadows, grand old woods, romantic 
dells with sparkling cascades, overhanging rocks, and 
its natal mountains in the Frankenwald. 

The general course of the Main is from east to west. 
But after receiving the Saale it turns sharply southward 
to the borders of Baden ; then, bending at right an- 
gles, it flows through the enchanted land of Odin's 
Woods — still called the Odenwald — here forming 
the boundary between Baden and Lower Franconia : 
then, making another right angle, it returns to about 
its former line. Thus the river forms three sides of a 
square, including the district once known as Spessart. 

A goodly portion of this territory is now occupied, 
as it has been for centuries, by Henbach Park, the 



A PARK SCENE. —C. P. Weber. 

hereditary residenz of the Fiirst von Lowenstein. The 
park extends some three miles along the river, and, 
with the fine old schloss in the midst, affords a noble 
example of the princely homesteads held by the minor 
royalty of the German Empire. We, in America, 
have nothing like these lordly estates, entailed for 
hundreds of years in one family; each generation im- 
proving in wealth, culture and taste, and each finding 
their dearest object in preserving, adorning and en- 
riching the home of their fathers and of their children. 
Such a home is Henbach Park. The natural beauties 
and advantages of the situation must have originally 
attracted the Princes of Lowenstein-Wertheim ; and 
during their uninterrupted possession of the domain, 
all that art could accomplish, with ample means and 
ages of time in which to work, has been added to 
charm the eye and delight the heart. That art has 



been required to aid without subordinating nature, 
the scene delineated by Mr. Weber will prove. The 
picture gives a first impression of freedom and remote- 
ness from human habitations, more in accordance 
with ideas of our own Western wildernesses than an 
ancient seat of the most refined civilization. 

The location pictured is evidently a drinking-placc 
for the deer of the park, immediately on the bank of 
the Main, looking toward the river. The time is 
early morning of an autumnal day. A morning mist 
is rising from the water, and the light is diffused from 
the level rays of the newly risen sun. The renderings 
of color would perhaps only be appreciated by an art- 
ist's eye, but the suggestions of autumn are plainly 
given in the seasoned appearance of the foliage and 
the weather-worn air of the carefully studied herbage 
in the foresrround. The sta,2r, standino: alert while his 
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doe is taking her matutinal draught, seems to scent 
the not very alarming approach of a keeper, or a group 
of children out from the schloss for a morning walk. 
This hint, and the forester's care shown in the pruning 
of the old willow, are the only indications given of 
man's dominion over this scene of natural beauty ; but 
slight as these intimations are, they suffice to impart a 
human interest to the charming rural solitude. The 
original of this beautiful picture was in Mr. Weber's 
studio at a late date, and may probably remain there, 
open to the inspection of visitors, for a brief period. 

The Dolomite Monte Cristallo. 

Perhaps the most remarkable scattered group of 
mountains (not to say an absolute chain), in any 
country upon earth, is to be found in what are known 
as * * The Dolomites, " a part of the Tyrolese or East- 
em Alps, occupying a considerable portion of that 
romantic land so often employing the pencil of the 
artist, and possibly coming nearer to puzzling hope- 
lessly the naturalists as to some of the peculiarities 
and probabilities of their construction, than any others 
of those mighty excrescences similarly studding the 
earth's surface, and affording so much of wonder 
mixed with admiration. The Dolomite country is 
literally passed through, though most passengers are 
more or less oblivious of the fact — in going, by the 
Brenner Railway, from Innspruck to Trient (Trent), 
on the way to Verona and the other Italian cities. 
Something like one hundred square miles of territory 
are included in what may be called the '* system;" 
and a large part of this is connected with the Eisack 
River and its branches, which so many will remember 
as being passed between Sterzing and Franzensfeste, 
on that road. Indeed, it may be considered that 
Franzensfeste is as near as any other point to being 
the centre of the '^system" — undoubtedly alone on 
the earth in many particulars ; and instructed eyes, on 
the Brenner line of travel, will sometimes see at a 
distance the tops of peaks so differently shaped from 
anything else known, as to convey to them the crystal 
reminder, while others may merely think the appear- 
ances those of snow thinly scattered on very singular 
rocks, or oddly dealt with by the sun. The rocks 
themselves are the snow, meanwhile, in most instances 
— the peculiarity of the Dolomite mountains being to 
thrust up into the air rough and ragged crystals, quite 
as white as ice in the sun, and often white as the virgin 
snow, with a prodigality bewildering even to the most 
scientific. The highest of these peaks is Marmolata 
(the name derived from the same root as ^^ marble"), 
indicative of its whiteness — with an altitude of i i,ooo 
feet ; but the mountain usually considered the most 
strangely beautiful of the whole, is that given in our 
engraving — Monte Cristallo (''Crystal Mountain"), 
much lower in altitude, but matchlessly fine in the 
serrated peaks so well indicated by the name, exhibit- 
ing a range of crystals to which even those shown 
in museums as ''the largest in the world," are the 
merest pigmy playthings. A capital idea of these 
irregular but true crystals of such magnitude, is con- 
veyed by the drawing of Heyn, with the glacier, the 
black Bopena peak, and other features connected with 
it, and combining to make up what is undoubtedly 
the greatest absolute curiosity in geology belonging to 
any mountain range on the globe. 

Castle Weierberg, Austrian Tyrol. 

Coming up the wild and picturesque left bank of 
the Inn, between Kufstein and Innspruck (the latter 
generally well remembered as the capital of the 
Tyrol), a fine and notable old castle is encountered 
not far from the capital, and so nearly at the foot of 
one of the monarch snow-mountains that at the first 
glance it seems to stand on one of its foot-hills — a 
castle not large, but odd, even in a land famous for 
oddity in architecture, and quite as full of beauty as 
of queerness ii> the construction of its overhanging 
towers and square pepper-box turrets. This castle, 
peeping out from its embowering trees, and command- 
ing more admiration than many much larger struc- 
tures, is Castle Weierberg, originally, as is believed, 
erected as a hunting-tower by one of the earlier kings, 
and afterward built upon to give it something more 



than its first size and convenience, to serve as a resi- 
dence instead of a mere halting-place. It may almost 
be said that nothing is known, beyond legendary lore, 
of the building of this fine old castle, or its early 
occupations ; the little really ascertained being that in 
the 15th century, at or about 1470, it was the pro- 
perty of the opulent and popular landgrave, Christian 
Tanzel, who also at that time held the much larger 
and more powerful stronghold. Castle Tratzberg, — 
and who, being in a condition to bargain with princes, 
sold Weierberg to the Archduke Sigismund, as a 
hunting-seat for that imperial magnate. It needs 
scarcely be said, that having once fallen into the 
hands of the reigning family, it has so remained — 
one of the smaller but by no means one of their least 
notable possessions in the wildly beautiful Tyrol. 



VENETIAN GLASS: A ROMANCE OF 
TWO CITIES. 



Foui-quoi sur ces fiots oii s'elance 

d'esperance, 
Ne voit-on que le souvenir 

Revenir ? — Alfred de Musset. 



It was October, and the banks of the Hudson were 
glowing with ruddy richness. With her wand of fire, 
Autumn had touched the yellow maples, and they 
had burst into flame. Like a ribbon of blue, the 
river, girt by reddened banks, rose and fell, flowing 
beneath the tall Catskills and washing the bending 
shores of West Point, under the shadow of old Fort 
Putnam. From the government-landing to Cozzens* 
Dock, every tree had donned its war-paint, as if in 
anticipation of the bare winter, when it would stand 
naked, waving its tomahawks as though threatening 
the cold gray sky. High on the hill above the dock 
rose Cozzens' Hotel, with its broad piazzas extending 
on every side. 

It was the height of the season at the Point, and 
the hotel was nearly full. A certain set of New York 
fashionables go a regular round every summer : From 
Manhattan Island to migrate to the Vermilion Hotel 
at Sharon Springs ; on the first of August they leave 
for Saratoga ; on the fifteenth day of the said month 
they are in Newport ; while the end of September 
finds them at Cozzens' Hotel, West Point. There 
was the usual assortment of boarders — excuse me — 
of guests, at the hotel that year. There were two or 
three "first families," and two or three "prominent 
citizens. " There were two engaged couples, whereof 
the males remained immersed in business every day, 
returning every afternoon in the Mary Powell, in time 
for tea and moonlight walks to the summer-house. 
There were half-a-dozen young ladies just catching, 
and half-a-dozen more just recovering from, the cadet 
fever, as they call the temporary affection the ladies 
feel for the boys in buttons, soon to be boys in blue. 
There were two young men from the junior class of 
Columbia College, cramming for the Greek prize and 
rowing a pair-oar shell in the hope of deserving a 
place in the college crew at the next annual regatta ; 
thus combining brains and muscle, as is now the 
practice at that ancient institution. In short, the 
hotel was so nearly full that perhaps the clerk was 
justified in the supercilious snort with which he 
handed you the key of No. 999, on the fourth floor. 
But many as the people were, Mrs. Hone Dee could 
have something to say about each and all of them : 
who they were, who they had been, and who their 
grandfathers had been, in case they possessed such 
venerable luxuries as grandfathers. Of course you 
know Mrs. Hone Dee .? Everybody does ! and she 
knows everybody and almost everything. She is Paul 
Pry in petticoats. She is Mrs. Grundy in the flesh. 
She is a walking directory of fashionable New York — 
almost equal to Brown. She was fair, fat and fortified 
with a proper pride in her ancestry : she sometimes 
intimated that from one of her progenitors Dey Street 
had derived its name. There was supposed to be, or 
to have been, a Mr. Hone Dee, but few people had 
ever seen him — and at best he was only Mrs. Hone 
Dee's husband. , 

On this evening in early October, surrounded by a 
few elderly ladies of similar proclivities, Mrs. Hone 



Dee was seated in that corner of the broad piazza of 
Cozzens' Hotel which was always appropriated to and 
by the Tabbies. 

[N. B. From the dictionary of the future : 

Tabby, n. (Either from the Gr. TajiL'&a or the Old Eng. 
^addy^ -colloquial for a fern, cat.) 

1. A chaperone, a matron. 

2. An old woman given to scandal. 

P. S. It seems unjust that they never call aged and scandal - 
loving bachelors Old Toms.] 

"Oh, yes," said Mrs. Hone Dee, in reply to a 
question from one of the — well, one of the Tabithas, 
"I know they arrived this afternoon. I saw the 
names on the books, Mrs. Vane, Miss Vane, Miss 
Marion Vane and two maids. They came down on 
the Viddard." 

"They say Edith — the elder sister — has fretted a 
good deal since her engagement was broken off" — 
with young Bright — you know." 

' ' Is Marion engaged yet ? " 

"Well, I really don't know," hesitated Mrs. Hone 
Dee. "Perhaps there is nothing in it! but she did 
flirt desperately with Mr. Manning at Saratoga. " 

' ' Oh, yes, " inserted another, ' ' everybody was talk- 
ing about it at Newport. " 

" But I really don't know whether it will ever come 
to anything," added Mrs. Hone Dee, "for — " 

"Who is this Mr. Manning.?" asked a recent ad- 
dition to the galaxy. 

"What — don't you know ? " cried Mrs. Hone Dee, 
with just a slight tinge of contempt for the others 
ignorance in her voice. Not noticing the arrival 
before the hotel piazza of the omnibus from the dock, 
she then continued with the keen delight of the 
surgeon in having a new subject for dissection — 
pardon me — for discussion : " He's a very rich man 
— a Bostonian, I think ; and he has been in Europe 
for several years. I believe he has invented some- 
thing or written something. I forget what. He is a * 
widower, you know, and they say he has been ver}' 
unhappy since his wife died. You have heard of her, 
of course ? " 

"*No!" 

* ' No ? Well, she was insane. I believe she died 
in an asylum somewhere near New York. It is a sad 
story, and it is very' hard to get all the particulars. " 

Let us do Mrs. Hone Dee the justice of saying 
that whatever details she was unable to discover, she 
was quite capable of inventing. 

A tall, dark man, who had just stepped out on the 
piazza from the office, caught sight of Mrs. Hone 
Dee, and stepped toward her as she continued : 

' ' So Mr. Manning is now a widower, and rich, and 
he is rather a handsome man — just the sort of man 
all these silly young girls like, and — " 

The gentleman paused in front of her chair, and 
said, with a bow : 

' ' Good evening, Mrs. Dee ! " 

And Mrs. Hone Dee looked up startled, and then 
shook hands with the stranger, saying : 

"Mr. Manning! How are you? When did you 
arrive ? How long are you going to stay ? " 

"I am very well, thank you; I have just this 
minute arrived ; and I do not know how long I am 
going to stay." 

"And I was just talking about you, too! How 
strange ! " said Mrs. Hone Dee. Then she added, 
slyly, ' ' Listeners never hear any good of themselves, 
you know ! " 

"And rarely of any one else either, in these back- 
biting days, Mrs. Dee," said Mr. Manning. "You 
remember Sir Arthur Helps' definition of scandal, as 
given by a little charity-school girl ? " 

" No — what is it .?" 

' ' ' Nobody does nothing, and everybody goes on 
telling of it everywhere ! *" 

' ' Excellent ! " And Mrs. Hone Dee really laughed. 
She always enjoyed severe things against other people ; 
and she often declared she hated scandal. 

"You must tell me who is here, Mrs. Dee. You 
see I come to you first. You always have the news. " 

' ' I am afraid you will be disappointed, Mr. Man- 
ning ; there are no pretty girls here. Gomorrah was 
destroyed for want of three good men, you know ; and 
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of the revived Venetian republic of 1848. 1 had 
spent part of the previous winter in Holland, building 
up, so far as possible, the branching genealogical tree 
of my own family. In the course of my investiga- 
tions, I frequently met the name of Manin, and I had 
noted its similarity to my own. Therefore, when I 
heard this Venetian legend, I knew that the disap- 
pearing Daniele Manin had emigrated to one of the 
hardy Dutch towns with which maritime Venice was 
then beginning to 
have commercial re- 
lations. There he 
had settled and mar- 
ried. In the year 
1620, one of his de- 
scendants had gone 
to America, to New 
Amsterdam, capital 
town of the New 
Netherlands, then 
under Governor Van 
Twiller. When the 
English, fifty years 
later, took the town 
and changed its 
name to New York, 
the descendant of 
Daniele Manin fol- 
lowed their example 
and changed his 
name to Manning." 

Miss Vane looked 
up astonished. ' 'Are 
you descended from 
Daniele Manin, the 
man who owned the 
goblet } '' 

''Possibly! And 
if so I am now the 
sole survivor of the 
race. The fabulous 
relationship which 
might exist between 
us gave me a desire 
to own that cup. I 
was told that no 
sum would buy it. 
I thought differently; 
The superintendent 
of the factory was 
absent. I attacked 
the subordinate, I 
brought forward my 
reserves, and finally 
I conquered. I left 
Venice with the gob- 
let of Daniele Manin 
in my trunk. 

' ' Shortly after I 
arrived in New York, 
Fort Sumter was fired 
at. A few weeks later 
I was on duty in the 
field. In the Sec- 
ond Battle of Bull 
Run I was wound- 
ed and taken pris- 
oner. When I was 
exchanged, three 
months later, I was 
broken down by dis- 
ease and starvation. 
I reached Washington, and remained in one of its 
hospitals for six months. During that long illness I 
was nursed by a woman — an angel of mercy, I thought 
her. As she watched over and waited on me, I won- 
dered at her marvelous beauty. When the surgeon 
discharged me as cured, we were married. " 

Instinctively Marion Vane drew back. She still 
listened attentively. The attitude was the same, but 
there was an indescribable alteration. 

John Manning noted it, and his voice grew sterner 
and more solemn, as he continued : 

" We had made a mistake, and before a month we 



had both discovered it. My wife did not love me : 
she had married me for my money. I did not love 
her ; I had merely been blinded by her beauty. Still 
we lived together harmoniously, if not happily. After 
we had been married about six or seven months,. I no- 
ticed that my wife was a little queer. Her conduct 
was at times peculiar. She often avoided me. '' 

John Manning paused for a second, drew a long 
breath, and then continued rapidly : 
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' ' My wound began to trouble me again, and the 
doctor forbade my leaving the house. Looking into a 
closet, one afternoon, to find a box in which to bury 
my wife's canary, which had suddenly died, I found 
the case containing the glass goblet of my Venetian 
ancestor. As I put it on the mantelpiece in my room, 
Frisky, my favorite dog, a little black-and-tan, came 
up to me slowly, put his paws on my knee, looked up 
into my face, wagged his tail faintly, and then fell over 
on his side, dead. I wondered at the coincidence, 
for the cat had been found dead but a few days before. 
Like the canary and the dog, I supposed that our 



poor pets had poisoned themselves by eating ratsbane, 
accidentally left exposed. But on inquiry I learned 
that there was no arsenic or other poison in the house. 
I did not then suspect the truth. I had no time to 
think more of it, for the next day my wound was so 
much worse that the doctor ordered me to bed. He 
prescribed cooling medicines, and requested me to 
keep my mind active and amused. He knew that my 
wife had had experience in nursing me. For two 

weeks she devoted 
herself to me ; she 
became once more 
the vigilant and un- 
tiring companion 
she had been before 
we were married. 
She seemed like her 
old self So careful 
was her nursing, that 
in two weeks the 
doctor declared me 
convalescent. While 
my wife was reading 
to me that afternoon, 
my eye fell on the 
case containing the 
goblet of Venetian 
glass. When she had 
finished the chapter, 
I asked her to bring 
it to me. She did so, 
and I carefully un- 
packed it. This was 
the work of some 
minutes, for the Ve- 
netians are very skill- 
ful packers. When 
the delicate, wavy 
glass was in my 
hand, my wife was 
delighted. She had 
never seen anything 
of the kind before, 
and she was capable 
of appreciating its 
beauty. She wanted 
to know where I got 
it, and I told her the 
story as I have told 
you. She listened 
eagerly. I had no- 
ted, before, that tales 
of the horrible had a 
morbid fascination 
for her. At last, af- 
ter exhausting all 
epithets of praise, my 
wife suggested my 
taking my medicine 
in it. Jestingly I 
asked her if she 
thought Dr. Cheev- 
er was trying to poi- 
son me, since she 
desired to put his 
prescription to the 
test. Smiling, she 
answered lightly that 
she disliked the doc- 
tor, but that she did 
not fear his attempt- 
ing to poison me. 
While she was speaking, the clock struck ; the hour 
for taking my medicine had arrived. Bringing the 
bottle from the next room, she slowly poured the dark 
fluid into the glass goblet of Daniele Manin. " 
"And did it break 1" 

"As she handed it to me, I noticed a strange ex- 
pression in her eye. I held out my hand for the gob- 
let ; but as my fingers were about to clasp it, the glass 
slipped from her grasp and shattered itself to shivers ! 
" My wife started violently as the goblet fell ; then 
glancing at the broken glass and gazing steadily at me 
for a few seconds, she said slowly, ' Poison ! poison I 
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And the glass broke ! ' Then she gave a shriek and 
fainted, as the doctor entered the room. 

' ' She was right. There was poison in the goblet 
of Venetian glass — and she was the poisoner. But 
she was guilty of no crime. You have heard of inno- 
cent and unfortunate people who have an irresistible 
desire to steal. They are not thieves, but monomani- 
acs. So was my wife. She had a mania for poisoning, 
which had developed itself unsuspected. She was in- 
sane on that one subject. But such a shock to her 
system was too much 
for her enfeebled 
brain to bear, espe- 
cially at a time when 
a new life and new 
duties were before 
her. When the doc- 
tor succeeded in 
bringing her out of 
the fainting-fit, she 
was no longer in her 
right mind. She 
did not recognize 
me. She was mad ; 
and for years she has 
been one of the in- 
mates of the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum for 
the Insane." 

John Manning's 
story was finished, 
but Marion Varie yet 
said nothing. 

''Miss Marion," 
he continued, at last, 
' ' you have heard 
me. You now know 
why I am hopeless. 
Do you pity me 1 " 

She did not reply ; 
and he waited for no 
answer, adding hur- 
riedly : 

'*I only know I 
love you, Marion ! 
I know it is a sin. 
I only hope you do 
not love me ! And 
yet I should be 
very miserable if I 
thought you cared 
nothing for me. You 
see I am a selfish 
wretch ! I have noth- 
ing to offer you. I 
can only love you at 
a distance. I have 
sinned in daring to 
be with you — for 
then I could not 
help loving. Forgive 
my folly. And when 
I am gone — forget 
me!" 

Marion Vane said 
•nothing. 

''Good-bye, Mar- 
ion ! Good-bye, per- 
haps forever ! " 

He seized her 
hand, raised it rev- 
erently and kissed it. Then he left her, sitting alone 
in the moonlight. The river flowed silently far down 
below, and the monotonous hum of the katydids 
swelled the dull chorus. 

In the course of the following day, Mrs. Hone Dee 
discovered that John Manning had left West Point. 
Why 1 And where had he gone } 

"I really don't understand it!" confessed Mrs. 
Hone Dee to the congenial group of tabbies. ' ' I don't 
see why he should go away at all, unless he has pro- 
posed and been refused. And I'm sure that's it." 

And Mrs. Hone Dee's opinion was shared by her 
hearers, and seemed to be confirmed two days later by 



the presence of the name of John Manning in the list 
of passengers for Liverpool in the Scotia. Mrs. Hone 
Dee showed it to the scandalous college, and they all 
made appropriate comments thereon. Several, in- 
deed, pretended to possess exclusive information as 
to his departure, which they communicated to each 
other under the pledge of secrecy. ' ' Lying is not 
taxed, " says the Spanish proverb. If it were, the pay- 
ment of the national debt would be hastened. 

However, Mrs. Hone Dee and her friends had more 



One month after the publication of this notice, John 
Manning returned to America. 

One year later, on New Year's morning, Mrs. Hone 
Dee read this paragraph in the papers : 
Married. 

Vane-Manning. — By the Bishop of New York, at Grace 
Church, yesterday, Marion, daughter of Chauncey Vane, to 
John Manning, both of this city. 

When the numerous gentlemen who fulfilled their 
self-imposed duty of visiting as many ladies as pos- 
sible that cheery 
New Year's Day, 
were invited by Mrs. 
Hone Dee to try her 
excellent Maryland 
eggnog, she had 
something to talk 
about besides the 
weather and the an- 
nual decrease in the 
number of calls. — 
Brander Matthews. 
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important things to think of than the movements of 
John Manning, and in a few weeks they had almost 
forgotten his existence. 

For two years he remained in Europe, and for two 
years Miss Marion Vane led the usual life of the fash- 
ionable young ladies of New York. Then, to her 
great surprise, for she had always supposed John 
Manning a widower, Mrs. Hone Dee read this para- 
graph in the morning papers : 

Died. 

Manning. — On Wednesday, December 31st, at the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum for the Insane, Mary Lawson, wife of John 
Manning, in the 32d year of her age. 



If. any one sup- 
poses that the whole 
history of Eve is told 
in that passage of 
Holy Writ which de- 
scribes the Tempta- 
tion and the fall of 
Adam and his help- 
mate, ' ' bringing, " 
as Milton expresses 
it, ** death into the 
world, with all our 
woe," then let that 
person immediately 
reconsider the sup- 
position. For there 
are plenty of modern 
Eves, quite as tempt- 
ing and tempted as 
the General Mother, 
even if by the charm- 
ing fiend in a less 
suspicious form than 
that of the serpent. 
And there are plenty 
of apples, too, in a 
good season — even 
if no more specimens 
of that identical pip- 
pin which played the 
mischief with the 
original lady and 
thus with all her de- 
scendants. Our fa- 
vorite, Bouguereau, 
from whose pencil 
so many good things 
have delighted the 
world and added a 
crowning charm to 
the pages of The 
Aldine — has given 
us a modern ** Eve " 
of much more than 
the average beauty, 
and who commands 
the sympathy of the spectator to a degree by no 
means easy to express. That the apple is a red- 
cheeked beauty, fair, perfect and exceedingly tooth- 
some — so much is certain. Whence the apple afore- 
said has been procured, let us not inquire too closely. 
Suffice it that the theft, if theft: it has been, must have 
been a very little one — only one apple. For the 
moment, ** Eve" may seem to be in doubt about the 
eating of that apple : let no unsuspicious observer fall 
into the trap set by the sweet and unconscious face : 
she will eat it, beyond a question. Let us hope that 
she will not suffer too keenly for this pomological 
experiment that cost her namesake so dearly. 



